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the relations of beings and objects to one another and to their Creator, 
and revealed by God in order to arouse men's heed to those moral dis- 
tinctions, which would have been none the less valid had they been left 
in obscurity or trusted to the vague conjectures of naturalism. Mr. 
Metcalf has shown himself in this volume a sound and able reasoner. 
His style may perhaps lack euphony and grace ; but it has what, on 
such a subject, — nay, on any subject, — is much better, explicitness and 
directness. There is not a single instance in which he employs verbi- 
age to conceal a difficulty which he cannot surmount. We doubt 
whether there is a sentence hard to be understood in the whole volume. 



26. — German Popular Tales and Household Stories. Collected by 
the Brothers Grimm. Newly Translated. With Illustrations by 
Edward H. Wehnert. First and Second Series. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 456, 430. 

Or wild and weird stories, such as take hold with intense strength 
on the imagination of children, and have an indescribable charm for 
such as have outgrown other childish things, the collection of the Broth- 
ers Grimm is probably the richest extant. The new and excellent 
translation now before us is published in such a style as to render it an 
attractive book for the holidays ; and we are sure that, within the range 
of holiday presents, there can be hardly any that would call forth hear- 
tier or more enduring gratitude from an intelligent boy or girl. 



27. — The King of the Mountains. From the French of Edmond 
About. By Mary L. Booth. With an Introduction by Epes 
Sargent. Boston : J. E. Tilton & Co. 1861. 

The writings of M. About have been several times noticed in the 
North American Review. He is an author of that peculiar genius 
which always secures a certain kind of popularity. Readers who ask 
only to be amused will find what they want in his pages, in the great- 
est abundance. His wit is keen and brilliant ; his satire unrelenting as 
it is unscrupulous ; his style clear, pungent, at times graphic, always 
attractive. Having said this, we have exhausted the merits of Edmond 
About. He pays no regard to truth, and has not the remotest concep- 
tion of justice or honor. When he advocates the cause of right, it is 
by accident or whim ; and he always spoils the effect of such advocacy 
by some monstrous invention, some portentous falsehood, that takes 
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away our confidence in everything he says. Thus, in his brilliant 
book on the Roman Question, he inserted an atrocious libel upon one 
of the most estimable noblemen in Italy, — the Duke of Sforza Cesa- 
rini, which he was obliged, in the most humiliating manner, to retract. 

M. About exhibits an extraordinary spite — we can use no better 
word — against the Greek people. He has written two or three books, 
all breathing the same hostile spirit toward the nation, and abounding 
with libels upon well-known individuals. This last is a novel entitled 
Le Roi des Montagues, " The King of the Mountains." The scene is 
laid in and near Athens ; and the principal hero is Hadgi-Stavros, a 
Klepht or mountain robber. The time of the story is 1855 or 1856, 
— a period when Greece was temporarily infested with brigands, 
who were so audacious as to approach the capital, and who perpe- 
trated acts of robbery not only on the neighboring mountains, but on 
the Plain of Athens. An account of the state of Greece in that pe- 
riod which should embody these facts, would be curious and interest- 
ing. But M. About's book is a monstrous libel upon the whole Greek 
nation. It contains lively delineations of character, but they are not 
Greek characters ; pictures of scenery, that are very good ; conversa- 
tions which are amusing and witty, but which are marked by the retorts 
and jokes of the Paris salons, and are therefore wholly out of place on 
Mount Parnes. Hadgi-Stavros is a well-drawn character, with the ex- 
ception that he has not a single trait of the Greek Klepht, and his ex- 
ternal relations are false and impossible. As one of the Athenian critics 
remarks, he is a Parisian wit dressed in the fustanella. He is repre- 
sented as having driven a thriving trade in robbery for many years ; 
having large sums of money deposited with London bankers ; being the 
head of an organized company, to which he makes annual reports of 
profit and loss. The ministry at Athens are in his pay; the public 
journals are under his control ; the officers of the army are at his ser- 
vice ; the monks of the monastery on Mount Parnes are in league with 
him, or act as his spies ; in short, the leaders of every class of men, 
public and private, are good friends with him, and at his beck and call. 
A more slanderous representation was never made. We happen to 
know something of the state of things in Greece at the time intended to 
be described in this novel. The ministry were as likely to be in league 
with mountain robbers as Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 
A Klepht or brigand was as likely to have money on deposit with an 
English banker, as sheep-stealers and robbers of hen-roosts iere or in 
England are likely to keep bank accounts with the Barings or Roths- 
childs. In the best days of brigandage, under the Turks, the robber who 
could steal a lamb or a kid for a k)u$tiko»> avpitoaiov, and a skin full of 
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prim/a™ or turpentine-wine to wash it down with, considered himself a 
lucky fellow. It so happened that we crossed Mount Parnes, passing 
over the spot where, in full sight of Athens, Hadgi-Stavros has his 
camp, not long before the incidents and transactions detailed in this novel. 
There were at that time rumors of brigands committing depredations 
upon the peasantry of the little mountain villages, and upon the monas- 
tery, whose inmates, according to M. About, were the allies of the rob- 
bers. And sure enough, as we entered the rough mountain path that 
leads to the old Hellenic fortress, where Thrasybulus and his fellow- 
exiles assembled preparatory to the overthrow of the tyranny of the 
Thirty, we met a band of the x a P 0< l > vkaKes, or gens d'armes, as About 
calls them, conducting three villanous-looking pilferers, with their hands 
tied behind them, down to Athens, where they were afterwards tried 
and punished. Pursuing our way, we reached the monastery, and 
learned that these worthy prototypes of Hadgi-Stavros had been levy- 
ing contributions of bread and honey on the monks, who, not fancying 
this sort of treatment, had given notice to the armed police, and in this 
way the robbers were taken. These facts will enable our readers to 
judge of M. About's fictions. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Crimean War, bodies of brigands 
began to infest Greece, entering the country on the north, mainly from 
the Turkish Provinces. To assert that the Cabinet at Athens were in 
collusion with these desperadoes, is to utter an absurd and impossible 
slander. The robbers committed many outrages, even some murders ; 
but the government troops, whose officers, according to About, were their 
friends and associates, were despatched for the protection of the country, 
and the destruction of these marauders. Several bloody conflicts fol- 
lowed ; the bands were broken up ; most of them were slain by the 
troops, and the survivors were taken prisoners and perished by the 
guillotine. This was the dying struggle of the system of brigandage 
which Greece had inherited from her former tyrants. Travelling is as 
safe in Greece as it is in France or England. The Greeks have made 
extraordinary progress in reconstructing the edifice of civilization. 
They deserve the sympathy and support of all enlightened nations. 
Such a tissue of calumnies upon a people in the condition of the 
Greeks as M. About's book contains, is a crime against humanity, 
which deserves the severest reprobation. 

What motive had this young Frenchman for these malicious mis- 
representations ? The French government maintains a French school 
in Athens, as in Rome. Young men of talent are sent there at the 
expense of the government to study the language, literature, and an- 
tiquities of the country. The plan is an excellent one, and has pro- 
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duced good fruits. Beule\ the author of a valuable and learned work 
on the Acropolis of Athens, and another on the Peloponnesus, was a 
member of the school ; Lacroix, author of the admirable history of the 
" Isles of Greece," published in the Univers, was another. M. About 
was sent there in 1852. After his return, on the completion of his 
studies (?), departing from the example of his predecessors and associates, 
he repaid to the government of France the expense of his support 
for several years by a series of amusing, but otherwise worthless, lam- 
poons upon the people of Greece. 

For such a proceeding, one naturally looks for a personal explanation. 
We have before us an excellent Greek translation of this work. In 
the Preface it is related that M. About, having attempted an intrigue 
more in accordance with the manners of Paris than of Athens, paid in 
an unusual way the penalty of his misadventure. Meeting a young 
Spartan, to whom he had given offence by the above-named proceeding, 
one day in the Street of -ZEolus, at the fashionable hour when " all the 
world " were abroad, he found that Sparta was as dangerous to the Pa- 
risian as to the Persian. In short, the young Frenchman got a terrible 
beating ; the Greek translator says, "Ecpaye %i\ov aKinr/rov, " He ate 
the merciless stick." The same explanation is given in a note to a 
poem published by Professor CEconomides, a gentleman equally dis- 
tinguished in science and literature. That stick was the inspirer of 
" Contemporary Greece " and " The King of the Mountains." 

We do not agree with Mr. Sargent's estimate of the book, as given 
in his well-written Preface. His praise of the author's genius and 
style is well deserved ; but something should have been added by way 
of censure of his want of regard for the truth. When the editor speaks 
of " the vraisemblance of the narrative," he employs language utterly 
inapplicable to each and every part of the book ; for there is scarcely 
an incident in it which is or could have been true, or which bears the 
slightest resemblance to the truth. 

The translation is tolerably, and only tolerably, well executed. It 
contains numerous errors, mistranslations of idioms, misspellings, and 
awkwardnesses of expression. We indicate only a few of them. 
Lycabettus is wrongly written " Lycabetos." " Tino " should be 
Tenos ; " Palamidas " should be Palamedes ; " Photini " should be 
Photeine ; " Jean " should be loannes ; " Siecle " should be Aion, or 
The Age. Birds do not " leap." " Cephisus " should be Cephissus ; 
" Philae " should be Phyle. " I am cold, mamma," (J'ai chaud,) 
should be, I am warm. " Pretends," in the sentence "A. Scholl pre- 
tends," (p. 58,) should be maintains. This same mistranslation came 
near involving our country in a war with France, under a former ad- 
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ministration. " The Venus of Milo " (p. 62) is an astonishing misno- 
mer for the Venus of Melos, there being no such statue in the world 
as the Venus of Milo. " Boulimie " should be Boulimia. " A young 
miss " is frightful ; " to clearly distinguish," for to distinguish clearly, 
is abominable. " To have only fifty years " is not English, but French. 
It should be, of course, " to be only fifty years old." " Sacred im- 
ages " (p. 124) should be Sacred Pictures, as the Greek Church does 
not permit the use of statues. " Jardin des Plantes " is very well in 
About's French ; in Greek it is Botomkos Krjnos, and in English, Botan- 
ical Garden. " Anagnost " (p. 137) should be Anagnostes, or, better still, 
the English equivalent, Reader. The name of the British Minister is 
not "Wise, but Wyse, — Sir Thomas "Wyse. " Vasile " should be either 
Vasil, or Vasili ; it is abbreviated for Basilios, pronounced Vasilios. 
" Kyrie Eleison " should be Eleeson. " Figure of his fortune " is not 
English ; it should be, of course, amount of his fortune. " Gendarm- 
ery " is hardly English ; armed police is the meaning of x«po#vAa«r, 
the police of the country, stationed at different points throughout the 
kingdom of Greece. " Magera " should be Megara, or rather Megaris ; 
and " MegaspeWon " should be Megaspelceon. Greek newspapers are 
often mentioned, the names of which are given in French. They should 
either be translated into English, or the original name should be retained. 
The French phrases, huit jours and quinze jours, a week and a fort- 
night, are literally but incorrectly translated eight days and fifteen days. 
Port-chibouk should be translated pipe-bearer, as cafedgi is coffee- 
maker. " An ardent thirst " should be a " burning thirst." These 
are only specimens of the errors, many of them not very important, 
to be sure, with which the translation abounds. 

On the whole, the book is witty but worthless ; it is utterly false, 
and is better translated than it deserves to be. 



28. — Rome Contemporaine. Par Edmond About. Paris : M. Levy 
Freres et Cie. 1861. 8vo. pp. 371. 

This new volume upon " Rome " is the sequel to the former volume 
on the " Roman Question." Unlike the other, it has very little to say 
about the political affairs of the Papal State, and touches only inci- 
dentally upon ecclesiastical matters and relations. It sketches the life, 
manners, and character of the people, of the lowest, the middle, and 
the noble class ; the inns, the lotteries, the assassinations, the vetturini, 
the beasts. We have a description of the Ghetto, and of the strange 
race which swarms there ; and while the view of Jewish filth in Rome 



